tfjjrhe New Congress . . . So Far 


I N THEIR first few months in office, the 
House Republicans have reinvigorated what 
had become a tired arm of national govern- 
ment and set a standard of boldness in the use of 
political power that will likely be invoked in 
judging new administrations and Congresses for 
years to come. Too often the cautious view in 
recent years has been that political leaders risk 
exhausting their political capital when they spend 
it. Speaker Gingrich & Co. have provided a useful 
reminder in a timid age that the opposite can also 
be true. They have spent political capital and 
been strengthened by it. 

As with presidents, so it has been with them: 
The greatest power of those who occupy the 
national stage is to set the terms of the debate. 
They’ve done that; the debate at least for now is 
almost entirely about the Republicans’ agenda of 
how to reduce the cost and reach of the federal 
government. We disagree profoundly with some 
of the particular steps that they have proposed 
and taken in that regard, believing these would 
actually worsen some of the problems they pur- 
port to solve. But the broader effort is healthy 
and, insofar as it involves reducing the deficit, 
essential. 

As they said they would, the Republicans 
brought each of the major elements of their 
Contract With America to the floor for a vote 
within 100 days. To a surprising degree, this 
early legislation has had to do with legislative and 
regulatory procedure as distinct from particular 
substance. With the Senate serving as filter and 
brake, the results thus far have been pretty good. 
An unfunded mandates bill was converted from a 
ban, which would have been a bad idea, to a 
requirement that in the future there be explicit 
majority votes of both houses to impose unfunded 
federal mandates on the state and local sector. 
That’s a good idea. Likewise, a clumsy proposal 
to freeze or impose a moratorium on federal 
regulatory activity seems on its way to being 
converted to a rule under which major regula- 
tions would lay over for 45 days to give Congress 
a chance to veto them. That too would be a good 
step. Congress would be more accountable for 
the regulations to which its laws gave rise, and 
the regulations that survived would themselves 
likely have greater political legitimacy. 

The House itself rejected a third unwise idea- 
amending the Constitution to impose congres- 
sional term limits — while the Senate (though 


only by a single vote) blocked a balanced budget 
amendment to the Constitution that would have 
put economic policy in a straitjacket, invited 
evasion, implicated the courts in budgetary deci- 
sions and distorted the traditional balance of 
powers. Line-item veto legislation passed by both 
houses in different forms with presidential sup- 
port could in time have the highly desirable effect 
of getting much of the outrageous junk off impor- 
tant bills that an administration is known to want, 
so that government (and taxpayers) wouldn’t 
have to pay a kind of infuriating political tribute 
to some legislators to get unrelated national 
business done. This legislation could also change 
the balance of powers, but would be a statutory 
change only. In the name of blocking excessive 
regulation, the House has passed bad “regulatory 
reform” legislation whose effect would be to 
throw sand in the gears of regulation generally. 
The Senate, where views are more mixed, has 
yet to act on the subject. What is truly needed is 
a bill that could result in trimming back much of 
the excessive, burdensome and pointless body of 
legislation that both harasses individuals and 
enterprises and manages to drag down and give a 
bad a name to regulation that is beneficial to the 
society and absolutely essential to maintain. 

Beyond these mostly parliamentary and regula- 
tory questions, the basic Republican promise is to 
cut and balance the budget. That above all else is 
what now will occupy Congress for the rest of the 
year. Balance is more a political than an econom- 
ic objective; a substantial reduction in the likely 
long-term deficit would do just fine. If they fail at 
that (as they did in 1981), the Republicans will 
have failed altogether— and the tax cuts the 
House Republicans passed last week were a 
major step in the wrong direction. There’s a 
problem as well with the mix of spending cuts 
that the House has passed thus far, mainly to pay 
for the tax cuts. Too many have been in welfare 
and other programs for the poor, not enough in 
the broader entitlements that are the main budg- 
et engines. 

The real Republican contract with America is 
not the one on which the House has finished 
voting. It’s the underlying pledge to cut the size 
and cost of government to create a better fit of 
cost to taxes. To get that right is a complicated 
process that the Republicans — and the congres- 
sional Democrats and president— have only be- 
gun. 



